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ORIGINAL. 
SUNRISE. 
Little Mary Anson's thoughts about the sun. 
Little Mary Anson lived ina village not 


far from the city of Boston. At the time 
I was first acquainted with her, she was 
about eight years of age. She was a little 
rosy-cheeked, curly-haired girl, as merry 
ag a cricket, chirping, playing, and singing 
from morning till night. In fact, she was 
the life and joy of the whole house. She 
had no brother or sister, and although she 
enjoyed having some one to play with her 
very much, yet it did not make her sad to 
be alone. Mary had an excellent mother, 
who had early taught her that it was 
wrong tocomplain, and find fault about 
anything, and that God had given her so 
many blessings that she had scarcely no 
wish ungratified. Probably these wise 
teachings were the reason why Mary was 
always so cheerful and happy, for a friend 
of hers told me that almost as soon as she 
could talk, and long before she could speak 
plain, Mary would pray God every night 
and morning to give her a contented spirit. 

If any of my little readers are not con- 
tent with their lot, it would be wise for 
them to follow Mary’s example. This lit- 
tle girl was very much interested in the 
trees, the flowers, the birds, insects,, and 
in everything that God had made, and she 
was never so happy as when her mother 
was able to devote the time to telling her 
about all those things. In the picture she 
8 going of an errand, but she appears to 
be much struck with the rising sun. She 
has frequently observed it before, but on 
that day the skies were so blue and clear, 
not a cloud to be seen in all the vast ex- 
panse above her, that her little heart over- 
flowed with thankfulness to the Author of 
all good, for having made so many beauti- 
ful objects, and after returning home she 
said to her mother, “How. good God is, 
dear mother, in having created the glorious 
sun to warm this vast earth, and I was 
teading the other day what I had not 
thought of before, that without its warmth 
and light, flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
could not grow, or ripen, and how beauti- 
ful everything looks beneath its influence. 
Oh! I am so glad, dear mother, that there 
Sasun; for although you often tell me 
that I am one of the happiest creatures in 
the world, yet I do not think that I could 
be so cheerful if the sun never shone.” 
pits But how will you do, my child, when 
it rains or snows, for then the sun is ob- 
Scured by clouds, and his bright face is 

dden from us?” 

“Oh, I do not mind that, mother, for I 
am sure that God will let us have more 








bright days in good time, and I can wait 
for a few days very well; particularly as 
you always tell me some useful and _plea- 
sant things when it is too stormy for me 
to go to school, so that I am often glad of 
a stormy day.” 

“* But suppose you lived in a country, my 
child, where the sun did not shine for six 
months, and the people often have to do 
their work by the light of lamps?” 

‘*Oh mother, I should try to be content 
with my lot, even there, but I am afraid 
that it would be very, very hard for me to 
do so. Could you be happy there, mo- 
ther?” 

“T should try, as you say you should, 
my dear, and if I strove for a contented 
spirit, I should obtain it, for our Heavenly 
Father never places us in such situations 
that we cannot find something to reconcile 
us to them if we ask it aright. But it is 
very important that we should not com- 
plain, as there can be but little happiness 
where a person is constantly finding fault, 
and imagining that no one has quite such 
a hard lot as theirs. Remember this, my 
dear, and your life will be a happy one ” 

Little Mary did remember this in after 
life, and when called to part with her be- 
loved mother, by the hand of that messen- 
ger which comes once to all, although it 
was heart-rending to bid that mother adieu 
forever in this world, yet Mary remember- 
ed her counsels, and looked forward to a 
meeting in that land where the sun forever 
shines, and sorrow never never comes. 

ESTELLE. 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


ALICE WESTON. 

Alice Weston, a sprightly, intelligent- 
looking girl, was walking home from school 
with her friend Anna Grey. Her bonnet 
was thrown carelessly from her face, show- 
ing lovely features shaded by the long 
curls which fell in abundance about her 














shoulders. Nature had indeed richly en-- 


dowed Alice; strangers were attracted by 
her lovely face, and she was frequently cal- 
led “sweet Alice Weston.” She was 
pleasant, too, and her manners winning 
when away from home, but there, I am 
sorry to say, she was frequently very un- 
amiable. Her great fault was selfishness. 
She did not understand, for she had never 
experienced that pleasure which arises 
from yielding our own to the wishes of 
others. Her mother had died when she 
was very young, and being the only daugh- 
ter, she had been much ihdulged by her fa- 
ther. Evento her injury, for she now 





thought it only just for others to gratify 
her wishes in every respect. Her friend 
Anna was very different, but a very suita- 
ble companion for Alice. Her character 
had been formed under the care of a most 
judicious mother, to whose training she 
owed the softening down of a naturally 
impetuous temper, and the development of 
traits which rendered her a general favor- 
ite. Every one loved Anna; she was too 
unselfish and affectionate not to make 
friends. 

Alice had two brothers, whose duty she 
was accustomed to think it was to yield 
their wishes to hers in every case. They 
sometimes by their unwillingness to give 
up their claims in her favor, irritated her 
exceedingly. This morning her brother 
George had unintentionally given her 
some slight cause for provocation, and as 
usual she had gone to her friend Anna for 
advice how to actin regard to the matter, 
though she knew beforehand, that she 
would not approve the angry feelings she 
indulged. They had been talking earnest- 
ly together on the way, and now they had 
stopped before a large white house, where 
they are to separate. Alice has entered 
the gate, and is still holding the latch in 
her hand, while she swings her bag with 
an undecided air. 

** Don’t go till you promise me,” said 
Anna, ‘‘ say you will forgive him.” ‘0, 
I can’t, indeed I can't, Anna. It is too 
bad if I am to give up to my brothers in 
everything. 1 um determined not to speak 
to George until he says he is sorry, and 
then I mean to have my revenge too. But 
I must go in or dinner will wait. I'll tell 
you this afternoon, how I planned it all, 
and then won't George wish he had let 
me have my way. Good bye,” and Alice 
ran quickly up the steps. Her hand was 
on the door when Anna called to her:— 
“Wait a moment, Alice. Do promise that 
you won't tell your father of George be- 
fore we meet again.” ‘*O, I can’t pro- 
mise, for 1 may have a good chance at 
noon ; and I long to know what Mr. George 
will say for himself.” Anna took Alice's 
hand, and looking beseechingly in her face 
said, ‘* Will you not please me in this, 
Alice? I only speak so because I know 
you will be sorry if you treat George un- 
kindly. My mother says we should al- 
weys crush such feelings when they rise, 
for by indulging them we only render our- 
selves unhappy. George will be pleasant 
to you, and if you are the same to him, all 
will be forgotten.” “I will try very hard 
to please you this time,” said Alice, kissing 
her friend. 

George met his sister with a pleasant 
smile, but she passed rudely without seem- 
ing to notice him. At the dinner table 
George said, ‘‘ Alice, won't you ask Anna 
Grey to go to ride with us after school, to- 
night, if father will allow us to go ?” 

Alice was silent for some moments, until 
her bad temper overcame her strong de- 
sire for the ride. She knew that her re- 
fusal would disappoint George, for he was 
very fond of Anna Grey. She replied, 
‘* You are very kind, George, to offer me 
aride for the sake of giving Anna one.— 
No, I do not wish to. go.”” George looked 
disappointed, and Mr. Weston said, “If 
Alice does not wish to ride, I give you my 
permission to go and take your young 
friend.”’ Alice was vexed at this unex- 
pected turn, and she quickly told her fath- 
er the cause of her anger with George. Mr. 
Weston was grieved to see her manifest 
such a disposition, and after questioning 
both, and becoming satisfied that Alice 
was most in fault, he sent her to her own 





room, to stay until he should go for her. 
Alice was highly indignant at this, and 
many angry words escaped her lips. She 
obeyed her father, however, and seated in 
her room, instead of feeling sorry for what 
she had done, she busied her thoughts in 
planning some revenge for George. She 
knew that he was striving very hard to ob- 
tain the prize at school, and she could think 
of nothing which would displease him more 
than to lose his books. So watching her 
opportunity, after her brothers had left the 
house, she went to his room, thus placing 
herself in danger of incurring her father’s 
displeasure by disobeying his commands. 
But she stole quietly through the passage, 
and bore off with her some books which 
she knew her brother most needed, with- 
out discovery. How could she dispose of 
them? was the question, and while she 
was pondering it her father came to her 
room. Mr. Weston was surprised and 
grieved to see Alice manifest no sorrow for 
what she had done. He talked seriously 
with her a long time, and when she pro- 
mised to treat her brother kindly, gave her 
permission to leave her room, and left her. 
As soon as her father was gone, Alice put 
on her bonnet and shawl, and concealing 
the books, ran with them to the foot of the 
garden. With the spade she hastily made 
a hole in the earth, and placing the books 
in it, covered them and threw stones upon 
the spot. She then walked quietly toward 
the house. She had accomplished her de- 
sign without detection, but, she was very 
far from being happy. She knew that she 
had done wrong. 

** Alice, have youseen any of my books?” 
said George that evening, when his usual 
study hour arrived. ‘I wonder what I 
could possibly want with your books?” said 
Alice, in an angry tone. ‘I have enough 
of my own.’ George said no more to his 
sister, but after another fruitless search, he 
declared his intention of going to the vil- 
lage that night for books, for he said he 
would not fail of learning his lessons that 
night, on any account. Mr. Weston tried 
to dissuade him from doing this, but when 
he saw huw anxious he was to go, insisted 
upon his taking the horse. Alice heard 
the conversation, and secretly rejoiced that 
she had caused her brother so much trou- 
ble. The night was very dark, and George 
knew that was hardly safe for him to ven- 
ture, but his desire to obtain the books 
overcame all his fears. Alice sat silent 
and unoccupied by her father’s side. She 
was too unhappy to read or study ; her re- 
venge was notso pleasant as she had anti- 
cipated, and she wished very much that 
George was safe at home again. She lis- 
tened. Horse’s steps were heard in the 
yard. He was coming—oh how glad was 
Alice. But no, a stranger entered, and in 
a kind and friendly manner, informed Mr. 
Weston that his son had met with an ac- 
cident. In crossing the bridge, his horse 
stumbled and threw him, dashing his head 
against some stones.. ‘‘O, what have I 
done?’ exclaimed Alice. ‘‘He would not 
have gone, had it not been forme.” How 
bitterly she wept, but none heeded her, for 
the thoughts ofall the family were turned 
toward her brother, who was brought home 
senseless, and much bruised. When Alice 
saw him she was almost wild with grief, 
She implored him to speak and tell her he 
forgave her for taking the books; but no,_ 
when his eyes at length opened, the light 
of reason had left them. Alice was taken 
from the room, and she spent the night in. 
weeping and calling upon her brother for 
forgiveness. In themorning the attending 
physician pronounced that she had a brain 
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fever. For many days her life was des- 


paired of, and Mr. Weston, weighed down | 


with grief, watched with intense anxiety, 
at the bedside of his children. . George was 
the first to show signs of recovery, and as 
soon as his reason returned he inquired for 
Alice. Days passed before his wish to see 
her was gratified, and then he was much 


shocked to see how changed she was.— ' 


Traces of great suffering were on her fea- 


tures, and George drew back as she took | 


' 


his hand, and gazed earnestly upon hig | 


face. 
“For what, Alice?” he inquired. His 
sister then told him all, ann he readily for- 
gave her. From that moment Alice seem- 
ed happier, but she could not forgive her- 
self. In consequence of her ill-temper her 
brother had not only suffered much, but 
had lost the prize which he had been so 
anxious to win. 

When Alice returned to school, Anna 
Grey was much pleased to see that her sad 
experience had wrought a favorable change 
in her character. She was no longer the 
selfish, unamiable girl she had been. She 
had learned to be at home what she seem- 
ed to strangers. She became the joy of 
their family circle, and those who knew 
her now, could hardly believe that she was 














once selfish and unkind. Erta. 
Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 


AN EXCURSION TO LAKE SIMCOE. 


Amid the many pleasant reminiscences 
that crowd my mind, one pleasant excur- 
sion stands pre-eminent, though it did not 
take place in those halcyon days when our 
home was in England, and the hours 
crowned with joy that had never known a 
shadowing cloud. The excursion of which 
I am about to speak, took place in Ameri- 
ca, our adopted home, and many years af- 
ter our beloved mother had been laid to 
rest inits hospitable soil. But not this 
my first grief, nor the pecuniary troubles 
of a scattered family, could chill the heart 
of bouyant youth, or steal the bright hopes 
that beamed for the future. 

I wasa girl, and I feara too gay and 
giddy one, but there were many things in 
this party of pleasure calculated to elevate 
the mind, and suppress giddiness, in the 
beautiful scenery of a summer lake in its 
wildest beauty. 

Our party consisted of about twenty 
ladies and as many gentlemen, and the 
destination was Lake Simcoe, distant from 
Toronto Canada West, about forty or fifty 
miles, from which place we set out in many 
varieties of vehicles. I accompanied a 
gentleman and his little daughter in a 
light conveyance called in Canada a wagon, 
though more resembling a buggy; we had 
a beautiful fast-trotting horse, that seemed 
to enjoy the party as much as we did.— 
The day was charming, and every face 
wore smiles: couriers were sent on to 
prepare inns for our reception, the turn- 
pike gates flew open as we dashed succes- 
sively through, and altogether since the 
days of John Gilpin there never was a mer- 
rier party. Upon arriving at the several 
wayside inns, we found a handsome meal 
provided, and good sleeping accommoda- 
tion for the ladies, the gentlemen I believe, 
as gentlemen do on such occasions, fared a 
little less sumptuously in the latter respect, 
reclining wherever they could find a good 
board or bench for the occasion. 

The lake was explored on every side, we 
chartered the steamer, and spent a most 
delightful day sailing up and down, or 
round about as fancy directed, and landed 
at an Indian village. 

The red men received us with every 
mark of courtesy, and we were invited to 
the chief's house, but refused on account of 
the near approach of night. We visited 
the stores, and purchased articles of In- 
dian ingenuity in the shape of baskets, 
bags and moccasins, also a supply of maple 
sugar, of which there was a great profusion. 
That night our lodging was the cabin of 
the steam-boat, and the accommodations 
being exceedingly scanty, were the cause 
of frequent and prolonged ebullitions of 
mirth; the gentlemen bivouacked where 
and when they could, some in the open 
air, some on the deck, and in the morning 
we hoped they had slept well, with a yery 
significant gravity, which was changed the 
next minute into a hearty burst of laughter 


“Oh George, will you forgive me?” | 








when the compliment was exchanged, for 
in truth there was little to choose between 
their accommodations and ours. 


The scene on this wild lake has nothing | 
of grandeur in its style, its shores are mild | 


and placid, dotted here and there with 
quiet Indian villages, and trees of many va- 
rieties droop over the pure pelucid waters. 
Towns and villages have since sprung up 


beauty is no doubt changed; but I should 


like to visit it again if only inremembrance | 


of those happy four days, when we explor- 
ed its shores, and formed friendships that 
have remained unbroken to this day.— 
Some who went with us then, are now 
sleeping the sleep of death, and others are 
feeling the weight of years, and the still 
weightier load of care, but I for one amid 
these heavy changes can bless God [ still 
have life and health to perform all neces- 
sary duties. The light heart that beat 
within my bosom, has long since been re- 
tarded by its own weight of sorrow, but I 
have many mercies, yea, pleasures still, 
and one of these is the reminiscence of a 
a party of pleasure such as that one to Lake 
Simcoe. THE EXILe. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA, 

T@ THE EDITOR OF THE COMPANION. 
Grass Valley, Nevada Co., Cal. Nov. 1, 1858. 

Mr. Editor.—I have just returned from 
a short walk with my wife, and I thought 
the readers of the ‘* Youth’s Companion” 
might be interested in some of the things 
Isaw. First we passed by the cottage of 
Lola Montez, who has come to be a resi- 
dent in this place. I presume many of 
your little readers have heard of this wo- 
man, for she has been quite a traveller, and 
has become quite notorious. She is a 
celebrated dancer. But she now lives in 
this place. She has fitted up a cottage 
very neatly, and has several cages with 
birds hanging up about it. And she has 
one thing that is very uncommon. Can 
you guess what itis? A grizzly bear!— 
She keeps it chained in her garden, and as 
we passed along the sidewalk, it raised its 
head to look at us, not a rod off. We stop- 
ped a moment to look at it, and then pas- 
sed on, thinking it was well for us that 
the creature was chained. We now turn- 
ed, and climbed a hill near the village.— 
We saw here some very large pine trees, 
many of them felled. I think it doubtful 
whether any ofyour young readers, who 
have always lived in the Atlantic States, 
ever saw such large trees. We walked up 
to the trunk of one lying on the ground, 
and could just see over the top of it. We 
mounted the stump where it grew, and 
standing on opposite sides of it, by bend- 
ing considerably could just touch each 
other’s hands. We had no measure with 
us, but its circumference must have been at 
least 25 feet. Ifso, can any reader tell 
how far it was through it? 

We passed on towards the summit of 
the hill. Just before reaching it, we no- 
ticed another large tree lying on the 
ground with rough scraggy branches pro- 
truding into the air. But now there was 
something more to attract notice. A bright 
fire was burning on that side of the tree 
on which we were, and around the fire 
were clustered a company of Indians, one 
or two men, and several women and chil- 
dren. A babe, almost or quite naked, was 
crying in its mother’s arms. She seemed 
to take very little care of it, but let it cry 
as much as it pleased. There were boys 
standing about the fire, having on long, 
dirty shirts, and no other clothing. Al- 
together it was a wild, strange group, seen 
by the light of the fire, as it was now grow- 
ing dusky. Poor heathen parents and 
children! They know nothing of the Sav- 
ior, and but little of our language, if we 
should attempt to tell them about him.— 
We hope that some time it will be possi- 
ble to gather them in schools, and train 
them in families, and so make enlightened 
and Christian people of them. 

_ Had you been with us on our return to 
our house, you would have been interested 
in the mining operations all around us.— 
We passed along the brink of a gulch 2 or 
3 yards deep, and several rods in length. 
We crossed at least two ditches, which car- 
ry water to the mines to wash out the gold 
from the earth. The ground in many 
places all about us is dug up, and thrown 

up in great heaps. Millions of dollars 





| have learned evil habits; to drink wine 
| and brandy ; to gamble and swear ; to visit 
| houses where there are bad women, and to 


| forget the Sabbath day, which God com- 
| like mushroons in the neighborhood of 
Lake Simcoe, and the wild character ofits | 








have been got out of the earth in this place. 
But men have had to work very hard for 
it, and many have been taken with fevers, 
and have lost theirlives; and a great many 
others have fared perhaps worse. They 


mands us to remember. Nowitis a great 
deal better to be always poor, than to fall 
into those bad ways. SoI would advise 
my young readers to be contented with 
their present lot, though some of them 
may have a hard one. And do not forget 
to thank God that you are not like those 
Indian children. You should pray for 
them too, and for the slave, and for all 
that are suffering. But I must close. Good 














bye. WaIMau. 
Learning. 
ORIGINAL, 
WRITE LEGIBLY.  - 
The doorbellrings! It is the postman’s 
hour. I am expecting a letter from a very 


dear friend, and I wait impatiently for the 
rap on my door. ‘The long-wished-for has 

come! ‘* One cent, ma’am’”’ and gladly and 
hurridly I rummaged for the ‘‘one cent” that 
found—I hearthe receding footsteps of the 
servant, and finding myselfalone, I draw my 

rocking-chair up to the fire, and say to my- 

self—now for a moment or two of pleasure 

—perhaps! I feel my eyes glisten as I 
hold the missive in my hand. I look at 

the superscription— all right—at the post- 

mark—at the stamp—at the seal, yet un- 

broken. I torture myself with delay, that 

the joy may be greater when I open it. I 

wonder if it is long or short—I feel of it— 
it feels thick, and either it is written on 
stout paper, or there are two sheets en- 
closed. I like long letters, and hope the 
latter istrue. I wonder again; is it warm 
or cold—will it make me happy or misera- 
ble? LIhope, oh! how much I hope it will 
say this, or that, as the case may be. I 
give the fire an extra poke in my nervous- 

ness, and the seal is broken! The envelope 

taken off, I find a large sheet well written 
over—the address I could read with my 
eyes shut, affectionate as I could desire. 

I go on—I find myself scowling—knitting 
my brows—at what? Not at the subject 

of the letter certainly, and from such a dear 
friend, too! Oh, no! I should be only 

too glad to know what the subject is! The 

words all look alike, except being of differ- 

ent length. If there are any i’s they are 

not dotted, or t’s they are not crossed, and 

most of the letters are no form at all, an 

unintelligible stringing together of m’s and 

n’s ag much as any thing. I hold the pa- 

per sideways and straight, near and far off, 

would put on spectacles if I had the slight- 

est suspicion they would aid me, even at 

the risk of being thought sufficiently ad- 

vanced to need them! I say to myself— 

this writing certainly Jooks well, and as if 
it was intended to be read. It is uniform 

and business-like as if it were in earnest, 

and as lam somewhat acquainted with the 
mind of:the «writer, I can tmagine within a 

* day’s travel” of what is intended by 
these hieroglyphics. In imagination I 
must rest, for as to facts I am totaly in the 
dark. The fault cannot be in my stupidity, 
for I am practised in the business of deci- 
phering bad writing, and have considered 
myself quite accomplished in the art. But 
really, this letter is a poser. I’ve halt a 
mind to return it, unread of course! How 
very provoking, for an educated person to 
form such a careless habit! I might as 
well try to read the Portuguese or Hotten- 
tot language. IfI ever have any children 
they shall be sent to a writing school as 
soon as they know their ABC's. This 
letter cannot be answered, but such a lec- 
ture as I willsend to my incorrigible friend. 
I had much better send him a writing mas- 
ter, for my lectures have hitherto all been 
thrown away upon himit seems. Perhaps 
if I threaten to drop the correspondence it 
will have some effect, for my patience is 
exhausted, and my eyesight is of too much 
value to be ruined over such pothooks and 
trammels. And thus soliloquising, I toss 
the document into the fire, and with mali- 
cious pleasure watch the flames consume 
the useless stationary—leaving me in no 
very amiable mood for the rest of the day 
after my disappointment. 

Anna Hapriey. 





Natural Sistorp. 











——S 
[The following letter from a son of Mary 
Howitt, now in 4ustralia—we copy from the 


“ Little Pilgrim,” published by Grace Green. 
wood. : 


CATCHING ’POSSUMS. 
Letter from Herbert to his family at home, 


Dear Otp CreatureEs,—lI should have 
written to you before, but I have been very 
busy making a “possum rug. I get the 
skins and dry them, and Alfred cuts them 
square and sews them together. 

The ’possums are animals about the size 
of cats, of a sort of gray color, and they 
live in hollow trees. Every morning, when 
I go to look for the horses, I take the toma- 
hawk with me, and whenever I see a hole 
ina tree where I think there is one, I cut 
a hole in the bark and put my toes in, and 
then another a little higher up, and put 
the other foot in, and so on till I get u 
to the hole—that is the way the black fel- 
lows do; thenI break offa stick and poke 
it down, and feel if there is one. If there 
is, it feels soft—if not, hard. Then I pull 
out the stick and measure on the outside 
of the tree how deep the hole is; then] 
cut a hole through the tree—anc there the 
*possum is! 

I have got about thirty skins in about a 
fortnight. The other day I found a flying. 
squirrel in a hollow tree; it was a beauti- 
ful little gray thing, white underneath, 
with a membrane between its hind legs and 
fore legs, so that when it gets up to the top 
of the trees, it stretches out its legs like 
wings, and soars from one tree top to the 
lower branches of the next. There is an- 
other species of flying-squirrel, which they 
call ‘‘tuans.”’ These are much larger, and 
have black backs and white underneath, 
with very long hair. Then there are white 
flying-mice, the smallest of all. They are 
just like the flying-squirrels, but they are 
the size of mice. Then, besides these, 
there are wild-cats, Prindy’s * great ene- 
mies. They are something like a weasel; 
some are yellow with white spots, and 
some black with white spots; they live in 
hollow logs, in holes, and trees that are 
near the ground, and in holes inthe ground 
under rocks. Besides these, there are ban- 
deioots ; they are brown animals, a little 
larger than a rat, something like a little 
pig, and very good eating. They, too, 
live in hollow logs, and in holes under the 
ground. Old Bluff} generally finds them, 
and stands looking at the hole till we come 
and get them out. ‘Then there are kanga- 
roo-rats, a sort of little kangaroo; they 
taste very much like veal, with a sort of 
game flavor. They live in hollow logs 
and hollow roots of trees. Well, I think I 
have told you all the animals there are, so 
I shall now teli you about other things.— 
Two or threedays ago I found an eagle’s 
nest. It was in the fork of a tree, in a 
very deep gully ; it was made of sticks, and 
was about the size of a wash-tub. One 
night, when we were on the road, a dog 
came upto us. He was a Scotch colley, 
and as thin as a skeleton; so I took him 
under my protection, and kept him as mine. 
He was the best possum dog I ever saw. 
Most of the dogs here have been used to 
go out shooting ‘possums, and so they go 
out at night and bark under the trees 
where the possums are; but he used not 
only to bark, but to get so excited that he 
would jump yards into the air and tum 
somersets as fast as he could. He used to 
go on in such an absurd way that papa 
called him “‘ the insane dog.” But, when 
I had him about a month, he got the in- 
fluenza, which was very bad among dogs, 
and died. Was’nt ita pity? We go out 
at night with Prinny and Buff to shoot 
*possums. They run about for a while, 
and then we hear them barking at a "pos 
sum in a tree. When Buff barks, we 
know that it is in a very little tree; so I 
get up and catch hold of its tail and bring 
it down. They have a hook at the end of 
their tails, by which they hang to the 
boughs. They will sometimes hang two 
days after they are dead. I can hardly 
keep the dogs out of the woods, they are 
so fond of hunting. Old Buff would al- 
ways be out if he had not to watch and de- 

fend his pantry against the crows. 
pantry is always under the shade of a tree, 





* One of the dogs. 


+ Another dog, 80 called from his native Buf- 
falo-ranges. 
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and there he carries all his delicacies— 
sheep's heads, "possum’s-fat, and beef- 
pones. The crows come in scores, and it 


would make you laugh to see thetrouble poor 


old Buff has in racing after them, and ly- 
ing in wait forthem. Prinny, when it is 
cold, is so clever as to bring in little logs 
of wood to mend the fire; and as he has 


‘put a short and thin coat, and gets very 


cold, he always sits on Buff’s big, bushy 
tail to warm himself; and Buff is very fond 
of him, and licks him all over like a cow 
licking a calf. 

] think I have now told you all the news. 
So good bye, dear creatures. 


Your affectionate HERBERT. 


those to do it who profess to be seeking to 
lay up a treasure in heaven, there would be 
a still, silent, yet efficacious influence at 
work, which must be productive of the most 
happy results. It would do much to hold 
in check that mammon loving spirit, that 
is eating the piety of the church and take 
from unbelievers occasion to say, that those 
professing christians do, after all, make it 
the great business of life to lay up treasure 
on earth. 

Christian merchants—business men of 
all classes, will you follow this example? 

Reader,—hast thou insurance upon thy 
soul?—T. A. (Ch. Mirror. 

Northern Ohio, Nov, 29, 1853. 








Religion. 


Morality. 
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INTERCOURSE OF BUSINESS MEN. 

When, in June last, I arrived at the 
place where the Conference of Ohio was to 
be held, I was directed to a neat, pleasant 
cottage a few rods from the church, which 
was assigned me as a temporary home.— 
The wife and children only were at home ; 
but I was not long in discovering that I 
had been introduced to a pleasant, intelli- 
gent, well ordered family. A gentleman 
soon came in, whom I found had arrived a 
little before me, who had come as a dele- 
gate from a distant town, and had found a 
home inthe same family. There was an 
ease and frankness in his manner, and in 
his intercourse with the younger members 
of the family, which led me to suppose 
that he felt very much at home, and that 
he was an old and intimate acquaintance. 
At tea we were joined by the husband and 
father; and he proved to be just such a 
man as I should expect to find at the head 
of such a family. He was kind and cour- 
teous to all his guests, manifesting a spirit 
of hospitality of the right stamp,—that 
which makes every one feel at home—but 
it was easy to see that there was a peculiar 
brotherly feeling between him and the dele- 
gate above mentioned, which I at once 
supposed to be the fruit of lofg continued 
intimacy. I found they were both natives 
of Great Britain; the one of England and 
the other Ireland or Scotland, I forget 
which; but there was nothing in their 
speech or manner that would distinguish 
them from our well educated and well bred 
native population. 

Sometime during our stay, in conversa- 
tion with the delegate, in the absence of 
our host, I learned to my surprise, that 
they had now met for the first time. He 
had long ardently desired, he remarked, to 
see that man, but had never had opportu- 
nity before that occasion. The air of bro- 
therly familiarity that prevailed between 
them was a mystery to me; but the mys- 
tery was solved by the statement, which 
heproceeded with much simplicity to make. 
The delegate was the Secretary of a fire in- 
surance company, and our host was an 
agent of the same company. ‘This relation 
had existed between them for several years, 
and of course there had been occasion for 
frequent correspondence. Soon after this 
oficial correspondence was opened, he re- 





marked in one of his letters to the agent,’ 


that it was not his habit to confine his cor- 
tespondence chiefly to matters of business, 
“we have,”’ said he, “a good deal to say 
about insurance, will it not be well to in- 
quire whether we have any insurance upon 
our souls.”” He here touched a cord that 
was ready to vibrate. The agent respond- 
edin a satisfactory manner; and thence- 
forward, as often as they exchanged busi- 
ness letters, they also exchanged thoughts 
and feelings on that subject, which, in 
their view, surpassed infinitely in import- 
anceall mere earthly transactions. Thus 
they were one in heart before they ever 
saw each other’s faces. Thus were they 
Prepared to meet, when Providence per- 
mitted them to meet, for a delightful inter- 
view, when, face to face, they would take 
sweet counsel together. Thus are they 
keeping each other along life’s rugged path, 
y mutual counsel and sympathy, strength- 
ening each other for the christian conflict, 
and preparing for a still more delightful 
interview in a better world. 
This incident is simple in its character, 
ugh I fear it is rather an unusual one. 
But I could not help repeating what a hap- 
Py circumstance it would be for the church 
and the world, if all our business men 
Would thus write holiness to the Lord, 
Upon their business correspondence; were 





A MODERN CINCINNATUS. 

In a long and pleasant conversation re- 
cently with a distinguished friend, whose 
mind is rich with the reccollections of the 
past, we gathered many incidents, not the 
least interesting of which was the follow- 
ing. At the session of the South Carolina 
Legislature in 1814, the members were 
perplexed for a suitable man to elect Gover- 
nor. The difficulty did not arise from any 
scarcity of candidates, for then as now, men 
were ambitious, but from a want of the 
right sort of men. The matter became 
worse as the time wore on, and the elec- 
tion of some objectionable candidate seem- 
ed inevetable. One day, however, as se- 
veral of them were conversing upon the 
matter, Judge O’Nea!, then a young man, 
and present by invitation, said: ‘* Gentle- 
men, why not elect General David R. 
Williams?” ‘David R. Williams ! he’s 
our man—he’s the man!’ they allexclaim- 
ed, as they began to scatter to tell the news. 
The day of election came on, and General 
Williams was elected by a large vote. A 
messenger was at once dispatched with a 
carefully prepared letter to inform the 
General of his election, requesting his ac- 
ceptance, and hoping that he would name 
the day on which he would take the oath 
of office. After along, hard ride, the mes- 
senger stopped at the General’s residence 
in Marborough district, we believe, and in- 
quired ifhe was in. He was told that Mr. 
Williams was at his plantation. The gen- 
tleman said he would ride over, as he had 
a note to deliver him as soon as possible. 

When about half way he met a fine- 
looking man, dressed in plain homespun, 
and driving a teem of mules, ‘“AmI on 
the road to the plantation of General Wil- 
liams ?’’ asked the messenger. ‘“ Yes, sir; 
it is about a mile further on,” was the re- 
ply. ‘‘Is the General at home?” ‘No, 
sir.” ‘‘ Whereis he?’ ‘I am General 
Williams.” ‘* You General David R. Wil- 
liams?” ‘* Yes, lam theman.” ‘ Don’t 
deceiveme. J have an important letter for 
General Williams. If that is your name,” 
said the doubting messenger, “‘ here it is,” 
handing the letter to the General. Mr. 
Williams opened the letter, and found, to 
his utter astonishment, that, without his 
knowledge or consent, he had been elected 
Governor of South Carolina. He took the 
messenger home and entertained him for 
the night, preparing a note in the mean- 
time accepting the appointment, and nam- 
ing a time on which he would be in Colum- 
bia. The messenger returned. On the 
appointed day, a few minutes before twelve 
o’clock, aman dressed in plain homespun, 
and on horseback, rode into town, hitching 
his animal to a tree, he made his way to the 
capital, where he found a brilliant concourse 
of people. But few knew him personally, 
still there was something commanding 
about him. He took his seat in a vacant 
chair, and when the clock in front of the 
Speaker’s chair had struck the hour of 
twelve, the General arose and delivered 
the most masterly speech that had ever 
been delivered there. The farmer states- 
man entirely electrified the assembly. He 
made an excellent Governor. This thing 
conveys a beautiful idea. Here was a far- 
mer elected, he accepted, and from the 
plough went to the Governor’s office to 

preside ina stormy crisis, over the destiny 
of a sovereign State. Long live his memo- 
ry.—( Wilmington, N. C. Dem. Free Press. 


A REMARKABLE MAN. 
A T.ondon correspondent of the Western 
Christian Advocate, in noticing a late pub- 
lication written by Rev. John Hunt, for 








many years a Wesleyan missionary in the 





Feejee Islands, gives the following brief 
view of the work accomplished by that 
eminent servant of Christ. What a com- 
ment is here furnished of the transforming 
efficacy of Divine grace, in rousing dull 
natural powers into wonderful activity and 
energy: 

John Hunt was, taking him for all in all, 
the most remarkable man in the Methodist 
ministry. A singularly stupid plough-boy, 
who could scarcely be intrusted with such 
simple errands as are usually performed by 
plough-boys, he might be seen sitting on 
the gate ofa field, staring into vacuity.— 
All at once, when the love of God touched 
his heart, the powers of a noble,,dormant 
intellect was aroused. He quickly learned 
to read and write, began to preach, and 
was recommended as a candidate for the 
ministry. When he came up to London 
for examination, every one said, “* He is too 
raw; he must go home again,” except Dr. 
Hannah, who begged to take him a while 
on trial at the theological institution ; 
“for,” said the Doctor, ‘“‘I believe there 
is something in him.” He was right.— 
John Hunt commenced a course of theolo- 
gical study; corrected his barbarous dia- 
lect; studied the Greek Testament on his 
knees, with prayers and tears; preached 
with amazing zealand power ; offered him- 
self as a missionary to the Feejee Islands, 
then sunk in cannibalism; proved himself 
a superior linguist; reduced the barbarous 
jargon of those islands to a grammatical 
form; turned thousands from darkness to 
light; and expired crying,  O, that I 
could run to the top of Vewa hill, and fill 
the whole island with a shout of glory !” 











Nurserv. 








THE HEN AND CHICKENS. 


“Now I am out of the coop,” said mo- 
ther hen to her chickens, ‘‘ let me show 
you this fine barn-yard; it is a nice place 
to scratch for a living ; there are plenty of 
grubs and worms, and many a stray crumb 
you will find round the door. Besides, 
every night and morning we shall have a 
mess of chickeh dough from the woman 
who lives in the house. She thinks a 
good deal of my chickens, and I hope you 
will behave in a manner worthy to be 
thought of—that’s all. Iam thankful to 
be out of the coop again, taking a walk 
with you and showing you round,” and 
the hen mother looked with a proud “cluck”’ 
upon her brood, and all the little ones 
chirped, ‘‘ chick,” “chick,”  ‘‘ peep,” 
“* peep.” 

** But, chickens,”’ said the hen mother, 
‘you must try and remember all the ad- 
vice I gave you before we left the coop; 
you are now beginning to act for youzselves, 
but do not be selfish ; love each other, help 
each other; do not be greedy, if one finds 
a grub, call the others to share your meal ; 
if one finds a worm, don’t scamper off and 
go away alone to eat it by yourself; help 
your brothers and sisters to a mouthful, it 
will taste all the sweeter. But selfishness 
and greediness will be sure to tempt you 
away from the brood and expose you to 
great dangers; for if one of you is caught 
alone, the cat will watch her opportunity 
and pounce upon you; or worse still, the 
hawk, that great enemy of our race, will 
dart down upon a straggling chicken, car- 
ry you up in the air, and eat you up; so 
remcmber, and share with each other, and 
you will be as happy a flock of chickens as 
ever hen had.” And they all cried, ‘‘chick,”’ 
*chick,”’ ‘* peep,” ‘* peep,” and ran cheeri- 
ly around the good hen mother in the 
bright sunshine. : 

But after a while there was one wh 
began to think more of his crop than his 
mother’s counsels; he snatched the grubs 
from the bills of his brothers, and always 
ran off when he got a rich morsel. One 
day he found one of the fattest and nicest 
worms of the season. ‘‘Good,” clucked 
the greedy chicken, ‘‘ I sha’nt spare a bit 
of this to any body; I'll have a feast all to 
myself.” And he ran as fast as his little 
legs could carry him, with the big worm 
dangling from his bill, behind the shed 
under the great elm-tree. There he ex- 
pected to be very happy. 

But selfishness in one way or another 
always makes people wretched ; and so it 
happened with the little chick,-for lo, a 
hawk which had long been watching the 











brood from a neighboring tree, spied the 
stray one behind the shed, made a sudden 


dive, and by the time it had swallowed its 
last mouthful, seized it by the throat and 
wheeled away with it in the air. What a 
scream of agony and despaircame from the 
poor affrighted chicken as it caught a last 
look of the hen mother nestling her little 
ones under her wings, safe from the hungry 
hawk. “IfIhad only shared my worm 
with them,” said the dying chick. 

“See the consequences of a selfish and 
greedy spirit,” said the poor hen mother 
with a'sigh. ‘Do good with what you 
have, or it will do you no good;” and all 
the trembling little ones answered, “ Peep,” 
,“* peep,” ‘* chick,” “ chick.” 

[ Child’s Paper. 








Benevolence. 


AUNT MARTHA’S YARNS. 


** Aunt Martha’s yarns! We have all 
heard of sailor’s yarns,—and long yarns, 
and short yarns,—but who ever heard of 
Aunt Martha’s yarns?” ‘Well, let me ex- 
plain. 

Aunt Martha was a good old maiden 
lady, of what exact age nobody seemed to 
know. Nobody remembered that she had 
ever been young; nobody noticed that she 
had grown old. She was to all, old and 
young, great and small, ‘* Aunt Martha :” 
nothing more—nothing less. She was a 
small thin woman; always, except Sunday, 
dressed in a chocolate colored calico dress, 
with a half square of white cambric put 
around her neck, crossed in front, and 
neatly pinned under her arms; a cap as 
white as the driven snow, and beneath it 
the sweetest of all faces. Neither, time, 
nor sorrow, nor sickness, could alter its 
expression, or dim its loveliness, for it was 
not dependent upon feature, or complexion, 
or color, but it came from a warm, loving, 
Christian heart, and such a heart always 
makes a beautiful face. So my little 
readers must think of Aunt Martha as a 
small, neat, handsome old lady, and then 
I will go on to tell you what I mean by one 
of her “‘ yarns.” 

Her father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, had died, far back in her life, and 
she had long been alone. Alone! It is. 
a very bitter word, but she had known for 
many years its full meaning. She had 
nothing left upon earth of those she loved 
but three graves; and yet she well knew 
that they were awaiting her in that new 
home, nearer to which she every year came, 
and instead of spending her life repining 
for the dead, she sought to make herself 
useful to and beloved by the living. She 
had no home—very little property. She 
went about from house to house, in the vil- 
lage to which she removed upon the death 
of her last relative, and earned her liveli- 
hood by the skilful use of her needle.— 
There was nothing too difficult for her to 
do. She could make a Sunday garment 
for the good man of the house, or she could 
hem the frill for the neck of the baby’s 
dress. She never idled a moment—never 
was fretful—never gossipped. Therefore 
she had constant occupation and warm 
welcome. 

















Particularly was she a favorite among 
the children of the house. Never were 
they so happy, as when they found Aunt 
Martha sitting quietly by the corner of the 
fireside, or the open window, as the season 
might allow. When the working time 
was over, and the day’s small wages fairly 
earned, Aunt Martha used to take out her 
knitting, and that was the signal of its be- 
ing time to commence—what> Why, a 
story for the children; and one little 
laughing boy of four, who was the delight 
of the old lady’s heart, used. to associate 
the story and the knitting together. When 
he wished a story, he always asked for 
“‘ one of Aunt Martha’s yarns ;” and so all 
the other children soon took up the name, 
and the request for the much coveted story 
was never preferred in any other way. 

[ Reaper. 


———_90—_——_- 

A WuistLer.—A boy in Vermont, accus- 
tomed to work alone, was so prone to whistling, 
that soon as he was by himself.he unconscious- 
ly commenced. When asleep, .the muscles of 
his mouth, chest and. lungs. were completely 
concatenated in the association ; he whistled 
with astonishing shrillness, A pale counte- 
nance, loss of appetite, and almost total pros- 
tration of strength, convinced his mother that 
it would end in death, if not speedily overcome; 
which was accomplished by placing him in the 
society of another boy, who had orders. to give 
him a blow as soon as he began to whistle. 
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Editorial. 
AUTUMNAL JAUNT.—No. 6. 


On Tuesday morning we started ina car- 
riage for Epping, intending there to take the 
cars for Pembroke, N. H. Our road was a 
fine one, and on each side of it were to be seen 
fertile fields still smiling with verdure, and the 
abodes of industry. Now and then we met a 
carriage, but in general no sounds but those of 
Nature broke upon our charmed ears. Occa- 
sionally, however, the distant fall of the wood- 
man’s axe was heard, or the cheerful voice of 
the laborer, as he spoke to his companions in 
healthful toil, his sturdy and patient oxen. By 
and by we came to a stream of water which 
gently meandered through the valley, blithely 
singing on its way. ‘There were several old 
buildings in sts vicinity, which looked as if 
blackened by some other than the touch of the 
hand of time. It seemed to be a deserted spot, 
for all was quietness in and about it. One of 
the buildings,.a dwelling house, had nearly 
every pane of glass broken in its casements, 
and looked as if some mischievous urchins, in 
times long passed, might have sported with its 
desolateness and made the woods which nearly 
surrounded it, re-echo with their shouts of 
laughter, asone by one the windows were de- 
molished by them. Why was so pleasant a 
spot thus deserted ? Itappeared to me that I 
should be perfectly contented to there rest, for 
the remainder of my days, for on either side of 
it within a few miles, rose the pine-crowned 
heads of a range of mountains, the tops of 
which were bathed in sunshine. In front of 
it were several American poplars, their gar- 
ments of deep yellow, contrasted finely with 
the spreading beech and maples, now shedding 
their leaves of glowing red, mingled with a 
variety of foliage of every intermediate hue. 
The stream flowing at our feet was also fring- 
ed with a luxuriant undergrowth of alders and 
other shrubs. Upon inquiry I learned that this 
had once been the site of a powder mill, which 
had been blown up a few years before, since 
which time the premises had been deserted. 
It seems that one calm fair day, a man who as- 
sisted in the manufacture of the powder, had 
occasion to enter the magazine for some pur- 
pose, when, as it was supposed, having forgot- 
ten to remove his shoes, the nails in them 
struck fire by coming in contact with the gra- 
vel on the floor, and thus the powder was ignit- 
ed, and an explosion which shook the habita- 
tions in the neighboring villages to their 
foundation, rolled along the sides of the hills, 
reverberating heavily from one to the other,till 
the souud was lost in the distance. *T'was 
hut a moment before, that the father had left 
his home after partaking of his noonday meal, 
with the kiss of his infant still warm upon his 
lips, when without warning he was ushered 
into eternity by means of that compound, 
through the instrumentality of which, so many 
millions have lost their lives. 

When will the time come when wars and the 
munitions of wars shall cease to be heard of 
or used for murderous purposes ? 

“ And no longer front its brazen ‘portal 
The blast of war’s great organ shake the 
skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


No wonder the spot was deserted, no won- 
der the house remained untenanted. After 
hearing this sad tale I cared not to linger amid 
the blackened timbers ; and even the beaute- 
ous stream seemed to wail adirge for the de- 
parted. We arrived at Epping in time for the 
cars, which wafted us on to our destination, 
Suncook, a pretty village in the town of Pem- 
broke, but about four miles from the residence 
of the relations whom we were to visit. 

Estee. 











i ened 
[COMMUNICATION. } 


LENDING PAPERS. 


“Will you please lend me a paper ?” asked 
a little blue-eyed girl of seven years, as she 
looked smilingly into my face. 

“ What will you do with it, Sarah ?” I asked. 

“ O, read it, read it, I like to read papers!” 
was the reply. AsI gave her a copy of the 
Youth’s Companion, she thanked me, and went 
= apparently delighted. 

y friends are mostly from the ages of seven 
to twelve years, and always like to hear stories, 
as most children do. When they have been 
yma | good, and have learned all their 
essons well, { sometimes select an interesting 





and instructive story, and have it read aloud. 
They always listen very attentively, and can 
usually give me a very good account of what 
has been read. 

I always take pleasure in reading this little 
paper, for since its first publication it has visit- 
ed our family every week, and with it are as- 
sociated many scenes of my childhood. I re- 
member, when a very little child, how pleased 
I always was when Thursday arrived, the day 
on which we received our papers, for then I 
knew that the Companion would arrive. 

And now, when I am older, I take the same 
interest in it, and like to see others enjoy it. 

The parents of many of my pupils are too 
poor to allow their children such indulgences, 
therefore when they have been very good, I 
like to lend them papers to carry home to read 
and then return to me. 

You all take an interest in reading this pa- 
per ; now can you not think of some little girls 
or boys, who do not have this pleasant weekly 
visitor, whom you could make happy by lend- 
ing your papers after you have read them? 

Children often ask, “How can J do good?” 
Is not this one way in which good can be done ? 

Boston, Jan. 1854. A TEAcHER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Kinsman, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed please find 
two dollars. Have the goodness to continue 
the Companion to R. & W. Lyman, and they 
also send the name of Rebecca Kinsman as a 
“ New Year’s present” to Mr. Willis, although 
it is rather late. Yours respectfully, 
A. B. Lyman. 


Southampton, Mass., Jan. 19, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, sir.—I have read your paper five 
years, and am much delighted in it. think 
the story of Lewis Benton is a very good one, 
and am very glad that he has signed the tempe- 
rance pledge, and I hope he will keep it as long 
as he lives. I think your paper is growing 
better every year, and I hope you will excuse 
me for not writing sooner. Yours respectfully, 

Samurx F, Epwarps. 


Wiscasset, Me. Jan. 20, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have taken your pa- 
per for several years, and do not wish it to dis- 
continue its weekly visits, as they afford me 
great pleasure. Yours, JoserH Woop. 











Variety. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF RELIGION. 


A little Indian girl, who had early chosen 
God as her portion, could say as she drew near 
eternity, “I am willing to die, if God sees 
best, though I should like to live to do good to 
my people.” The day before her death, she ap- 
peared very happy, and often requested her 
adopted mother to sing to her. “[ feel,” said 
she, in the triumph of hope, “ as though I could 
praise and bless God.” At another time she 
said. “I feel happy. Itseems as though an- 
gels were all around me in the room, and Jesus 
in the middle ;” and again she said, “I feel 
happy. I am not afraid to die, for I think Jesus 
will be my friend.” Such are the happy fruits 
of choosing and loving God, in the morning of 
life—[The Happy Choice. 


————.—_ 


THE IMPRACTICABLE UNDESIRABLE. 


I know jt is common for men to say that 
such and such things are perfectly right— 
very desirable ; but that unfortunately, they 
are not practicable. Oh! no, sir, no. Those 
things, which are not practicable, are not de- 
sirable. There is nothing in the world really 
beneficial that does not lie within the reach of 
an informed understanding, and a well direct- 
ed pursuit. There is nothing that God has 
judged good for us that He has not given us 
the means to accomplish, both in the natural 
and moral world. If we cry, like children, for 
the moon, like children we must cry on. Burke. 

—_——@——— 


BRIGHT HOURS AND GLOOMY. 


Ah, this beautiful world! Indeed, I know 
not what to think of it. Sometimes it is all 
gladness and sunshine, and heaven itself lies 
not far off; and then it suddenly changes and 
is dark and sorrowful, and clouds shut out the 
day. In the lives of the saddest of us there 
are bright days like this, when we feel as if we 
could take the great world in our arms. Then 
come gloomy hours, when the fire will neither 
burn on our hearths, and all without and with- 
in is dismal, cold anddark. Believe me, every 
heart has its secret sorrows, which the world 
knows not; and oftentimes we call a man 
cold when he is only sad.— Longfellow. 


—_————_—_ 


FIVE SCORE YEARS OLD. 


A correspondent of the Norfolk County 
Journal states that Mr. Josiah Hall of Walpole, 
was one hundred yedrs old on the 26th ult.— 
The event was celebrated at the meeting house, 
where addresses appropriate to the occasion 
were made. After the services at the church, 
the company repaired to the vestry, where an 
ample dinner was provided. At the head of 
the table sat the man of one hundred years, 
surrounded by his family and friends. When 
the dinner was passed, the aged man, for the 











entertainment of the company, related to them 
a brief history of his several campaigns in the 
army of the revolution. Mr. Hall is in good 
health and spirits, and bids fair to live for seve- 
ral years to come. 

—_—@~—— 


THE CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. 


Chateaubriand discourses beautifully on this 
theme : f 

‘“ Man, in uniting himself to her, regains a 
part of his substance; his soul, as well as_his 
body is incomplete without his wife; he has 
strength, she has beauty; he labors in the 
field; he does not understand the details of 
domestic life, but his companion prepares the 
repast, and her smiles sweeten existence. He 
has his crosses, and the partner of his couch is 
there to soften them; his day may be sad _ und 
troubled, but in the chaste arms of his wife he 
finds comfort and repose. Without woman. 
man would be rude, gross and solitary. Woman 
spreads around him the flowers of existence, 
as the creepers of the forest decorate the ma- 
jestic oak with their odoriferous garlands.— 
Finally, the pair live united, and in death are 
not separable ; in dust they lay side by side, 
and their souls are re-united beyond the limits 
of the tomb.” 

—_—~e——_ 


‘ A GOOD MAXIM. 


The more quietly and peaceably we get on, 
the better for us; the better for our neighbors. 
In nine cases out of ten, the wisest policy is, if 
a man cheats you, quit dealing with him ; if he 
is abusive, quit his company; if he slanders 
you, conduct yourself so that nobody will be- 
lieve him. No matter who he is, or how he 
misuses vou, the wisest way is generally to let 
him alone, for there is nothing better than this 
cool, calm, quiet way of dealing with the 
wrongs we meet with. 

———_——_——- 


If IS MY MOTHER. 


As the children belonging to a class in the 
Wesleyan Sabbath-school, Bury, (England,) 
were reading one afternoon, the teacher had 
occasion to speak to them of the depravity of 
human nature, and afterwards asked them if 
they could remember the name of one person, 
that lived on earth, who was always good ? 

A little girl, about eight years of age, im- 
mediately said, in the full simplicity of her 
heart, “I know whom you mean, tt is my mo- 
ther.” 

The teacher told her that Jesus Christ was 
the adorable Person meant, but she was happy 
to hear that the dear child had so good a mo- 
ther, and that she thought so much of her. 

ee 


RICH, BUT NOT COMFORTABLE. 


One of the wealthiest farmers on the Con- 
necticut tells the following story: When I first 
came here to settle, about forty years ago, I 
told my wife I meant to be rich. She said she 
did not want to be rich—no, not she; all she 
wanted was enough to make her “ comfortable.” 
I went to work and cleared up my land. I’ve 
worked hard ever since, and have got rich—as 
rich as I want to be. Most of my children 
have settled about me, and they hate all good 
farms. But my wife a’int comfortable yet. 

—.———_ 


AN ACTIVE YOUNG LADY. 


The present editress of the magazine con- 
ducted by the factory girls at Lowell, a Miss 
Farley, writes to a friend: 

“Tam now proprietor of the ew England 
Offering. I do all the publishing, editing, 
canvassing, and as itis bound at my office, I 
can, in a hurry, help fold, cut covers, stitch, &c. 
I have a little girl to assist me in the folding, 
stitching &c., the rest, after it comes from the 
printers hands, is all, my own werk, _I employ ; 
no agents, and depend upon no one for assist- 
ance. My edition is four thousand.” 


—— 
A DISTINCTION. 


Two friends meeting after an absence of 
some years, during which time the one had in- 
creased considerably in bulk, and the other 
still resembled only the “ effigy of a man.”— 
Said the stout gentleman, “ Why Dick, you 
look as if you had not had a dinner since I last 
saw you.” “And you,” replied the other, 
“look as if you had been at dinner ever since.” 


SCRAPS. 


‘ What is the best attitude for self-defence ? 
said a pupil to a well-known pugilist. ‘Keep 
a civil tongue in your head,’ was the signifi- 
cant reply. 


‘Jimmy, do you go to school? ‘Yes sir, 
to the school kept by Miss Post.’ ‘ Miss Post! 
not a whipping Post, I hope?’ ‘0, no, she is 
a guide Post.’ 

A youth with a turn for figures, had five 
eggs to boil, and béing told to give them 
three minutes each, boiled them a quarter of 
an hour altogether. 


What are you writing such a big hand for, 
Pat?’ ‘Why, yousee, my grandmother’s dafe, 
and I’m writing a loud lether to her.’ 


‘ Father,’ said an ambitious shaver about the 
size of a pepper box, ‘I can do without shoes, 





but Iam suffering for a bosom pin.’ 


Doetrp. 


“BLOWING OUT THE MOON.” 
Addressed to a little boy who, seeing the ful 
moon, sought to blow it out like a lamp, 

BY CHARLES J. SPRAGUE. 








Think’st thou thy feeble breath can quench the 


ray 
From that sweet lamp of night, 
Because, with sportive ease, it puffs away 
Our little household light ? 


Ere our forefather’s birth, that glorious star 
With radiant beauty shone, 

And its effulgent beams will spread afar, 
When our whole race has gone. 


Blow out the Moon! Presumptuous little child: 
Yet why should I complain ? 

Thy elders toil at projects quite as wild, 
With hopes that are as vain. 


In the bread heaven around the heart of man 
Some blessing beams on high ; 

Yet each one strives, with a mistaken plan, 
To sweep it from the sky. 


My little son! as shines that light above 
In peace and purity, 

So calm and constant is the watchful love 
Thy father gives to thee. 


If, in thy life, gay visions should appear 
f love, and wealth, and fame, 
To lure thee from the steady light of truth, 
May it, like that bright orb, forgive thy youth, 
And smile on thee the same. Boston Atlas. 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Ring out wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying clouds, the frosty light 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feuds of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhimes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
And civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrow lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in a thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kimdlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


| 


A HOME SONG. 
BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 
Now thrust away my thimble in its case, 
And store the spools away, 
And lay the muslin rolls in place ; 
My task is done to-day ; 
For, like the workman’s evening bell, 
sqund hath met my ears, 
The gate-click by the street doth tell 
Papa has come, my dears. 
Bear off the toy-box from the floor,— 
For yonder chair make room; 
And. up and out—unbar the door, 
And breathe his welcome home ; 
For’tis the twilight hour of joy, 
Where home’s best pleasures rally ; 
And I will clasp my darling boy, 
While papa romps with Allie. 
There, take the hat, and gloves, and bring 
The slippers, warm and soft, 
While bounds the babe, with laugh and spring 
In those loved arms, aloft; 
And let each nook some comfort yield— 
Each heart with luve be warm, 
For him, whose firm strong hands shall shield 
The household gods from harm. 
Our love shall light the gathering gleam; 
For, o’er all earthly hope, 
We cherish, first, the joys of home, 
A glad, rejoicing group; 
And through the twilight hour of joy, 
We turn from toil, to dally 
With thy young dreams of life, my boy, 
And gaily fondle Allie. 
el 
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